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In conclusion, without criticising Mr. Layarď’s work so 
strongly as a contemporary has lately done, we must express an 
earnest hope that, should it attain a second edition, its author 
will pay much closer attention to the bibliography of his subject. 
There is undoubtedly room for very much improvement in this 
respect, and we are greatly mistaken if such improvement will 
not be highly appreciated by ornithologists.—Ep. | 


| XXIL—Notes on Birds breeding in the Neighbourhood of Sydney. 
| By Epwarp P. Ramsay, C.M.Z.S. 


[Continued from ‘The Ibis’ for 1865, p. 8069. | 
15. Monarcua trivircata (Temm.); Gould, Handb. B. 
Austral. i. p. 263. 
The nest and eggs of this very interesting species were for- 
: warded to me in 1865 from South Grafton, by the late Mr. J 
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MacGillivray, who procured them from one of the neighbouring 
brushes. Mr. MacGillivray also sent me a skin of one of the 
parent birds, proving that this rare species is to be found much 
nearer Sydney than was expected ; for, until specimens had been 
received at the Australian Muscum from Mr. Rainbird, who 
had procured them at Port Denison (cf. Ibis, 1865, p. 85), 
Monarcha trivirgata was looked upon as a bird of the greatest 
rarity. 

The nest is very similar, and similarly situated, to that of 
M. carinata, but differs in being smaller and composed of finer 
material; in length it is 8°5 inches, by 2°5 in diameter at the 
thickest part, and 1:25 in. deep. In this instance the nest was 
placed in the upright fork of a small tree, about 6 fect from 
the ground, and is composed of very fine fibrous roots, long 
strings of green moss (Hypnum, sp.?), shreds of bark, and soft 
silky down from the seed-pods of some of the native trees. The 
whole is closely interwoven and made into a neat cup-shaped 
structure, lined solely with fine black hair-like roots; the edges 
and parts of the outside are ornamented with a beautiful green 
Hypnum and white cobwebs. Upon the whole the nest and eggs 
bear a close resemblance to those of M. carinata; but, unlike 
all I have ever seen of this latter species, the nest of M. trivirgata 
is not so entirely enveloped in green moss. The eggs, I believe, 
were only two in number; they are in length ‘833 in., by 583 
in breadth, having a pure white ground thickly sprinkled with 
dotsof bright reddish-brown crowded upon the thicker end, where 
they form a blotch approaching more to salmon-colour. 

I have heard of no specimens of this species being found 
nearer Sydney than at Grafton, although Monarcha carinata is 
at times by no means rare with us. 


16. ParpaLotus punctatus, Temm.; Gould, Handb. B. 
Austral, 1. p. 157. 

The Spotted Pardalote or Diamond-bird is common in all 
parts of New South Wales, and plentifully dispersed over the 
whole of the eastern and southern portions of the continent. 
It may be found in the neighbourhood of Sydney throughout 
the whole year, and during the winter months associates in 
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small troops with its ally Pardalotus affinis, after the arrival of 
that migrating species in April and May. 

Both species betake themselves to the leafy boughs of the 
Eucalypti, showing preference for the tops of the smaller trees 
and saplings. In such places they procure the chief part of 
their food, which consists of a kind of manna that exudes from 
the torn edges of the leaves, the larve of various minute Lepido- 
ptera, and spiders, the webs of which are not unfrequently found 
twisted into small hard loose rings encircling their legs; these 
rings of cobweb are found more often upon P. affinis and P. 
melanocephalus than upon the present specics. Some individuals 
prefer wearing two rings on the same leg, others have one on 
each. Although numerous specimens (chiefly of P. melanoce- 
phalus) which have been in the Australian Museum for years, 
as well as several in our own collection at Dobroyde, have these 
rings on the tarsi, the fact does not appear to have attracted 
notice until quite lately. 

The Spotted Diamond-bird, like the Black-headed species 
(P. melanocephalus), digs a small narrow burrow in the side of 
a bank or mound of earth; the end of this it enlarges into a 
spherical chamber of about four inches in diameter, which it lines 
all round, but more thickly at the bottom, with fine strips of 
stringy bark, or, in the absence of this material, with grass. 
When the earth is carefully removed and the nest taken out, it 
is found to be a very loose hollow ball, slightly interwoven and 
having a small round entrance in the side, which is, of course, 
built opposite to the end of the burrow. Sometimes a small hole 
in a log of wood is chosen; a crevice in an old wall, a niche 
under a shelving rock, or the banks of watcr- holes or creeks, all 
arc alike resorted to; still I have never known the Spotted Par- 
dalote to breed in the hollow branch of a trec, or take possession 
of the nests of a Fairy Martin (Lagenuplastes ariel) as P. affinis 
and P. striatus* are wont to do. 

The eggs of Pardalotus punctatus are four in number, of a 
beautiful pearly-white after being emptied, but pinkish before, 


* In * Ibis,’ 1866, page 126, line 8 from bottom, for P. punctatus read 


P. striatus. 
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rather roundish, being in length °6 in., by °5 in breadth. The 
breeding-season, which commences sometimes as early as July, 
lasts until the end of December, during which time three broods 
are often raised, 

The Spotted Diamond-bird has only three cries, all distinct 
enough and easily imitated. The first is a double piping ery 
resembling “pee pee,” “pee pee,”—the first part of it repeated 
in a high note, the second in the next lower note to it. The 
second is its call-note, uttered chiefly when the bird is perched on 
some high bough; it consists of the first part of the first double 
note, and then it drops suddenly into the last of the second part 
and ends it abruptly, like “ pee-pweet ” ; this it continues for a 
considerable time. Its last cry is a very low mournful “ pee-e-e,” 
uttered chiefly when anything disturbs or approaches its nest. 
These are the only three calls I have ever heard the bird make. 
They answer freely to either of the first two (which are much 
used by collectors when procuring specimens), and when whistled 
to will come down from the highest trees. 

No species falls a prey to the bird-killing youths more easily 
than this pretty Diamond-bird. Their tameness and fearless- 
ness, especially during the breeding-season, surpasses that of 
any other land-bird with which I am acquainted. They are 
frequently knocked down with a hat or cap, either held in the 
hand or thrown at them as they hop along to the end of the 
twigs of some small bush; catching them when they enter their 
nests is anothcr mode of destruction, which is sometimes resorted 
to to obtain perfect specimens for skinning. The young, which 
get their living with their first plumage, are not unfrequently 
taken, but seldom live in confinement more than a few months. 

What is doubtless the same pair of birds will come to the same 
bank year after year to build, but always dig fresh holes. 

In October 1863 a pair took possession of a heap of white 
sand which had been left for a few days by the side of a plant- 
frame in Dobroyde garden, quite close to the house; and in 
spite of the sand falling in upon them several times they suc- 
ceeded in digging a hole upwards of two feet in length, when, un- 
fortunately, the sand was removed. Although people were pass- 
ing constantly to and fro, and the gardener busy with his plants 
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at the time, the birds did not seem in the slightest degree 
alarmed, but continued with their labours as if the sand had 
been placed there for their especial benefit. The male in this 
case did most of the work; but the female frequently assisted him. 
The burrows are scarcely two inches in diameter, being only 
just large enough to admit the owner when stooping, and look 
not unlike the entrance of a mouse-hole; they are by no means 
always straight, but twist and turn from side to side according 
to the nature of the soil; their length varies from ten to thirty 
inches. 


17. HinuNDo FRONTALIS, Quoy and Gaim.; Gould, Handb. 
B. Austral. i. p. 107. 

Although the present species is strictly migratory, yet it is no 
easy task to determine the exact date of its arrival or departure, 
owing to the number of stragglers which remain with us during 
the whole of the year. 

I believe, however, that the visitants arrive early in July, or 
perhaps late in June, and leave us again in the end of January 
and February. After their arrival, and again just before their 
departure, they may be seen in great numbers flying to and fro 
over the fields, and often skimming the water-holes and lagoons, 
but keeping very high, sometimes almost out of sight, during 
the middle of the day. 

I have frequently observed them, in company with the Fairy 
Martin (Lagenoplastes ariel) flying over the lawn of the inner 
domain in Sydney. Tree-Swallows (Hylochelidon nigricans) also 
accompany this species in search of food. We met with all three 
species mixed up in one immense flock, during December 1864, 
at Lake Bathurst; here they were following in our wake as we 
walked through the rushes on a small island, obtaining a rich 
feast on the small Libellule which flew up in countless numbers 
at every step we took. The pupa-cases of these insects were 
lying piled up between the rushes to the height of two, and even 
three feet, while the edges of the island at dusk were alive with 
the pupz crawling out of the water. 

The proper breeding-season of Hirundo frontalis is during 
the months of August and throughout to the end of December ; 
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stragglers, however, may be found breeding almost at any time. 
I have found them building in the Dobroyde stables, both in 
the months of February and June; and on April 17th, 1864, I 
took a nest with fresh eggs from the same buildings. 

In choosing a site for the nest they seem to be less parti- 
cular than in their time for breeding. Almost any building 
will serve them where they can obtain a horizontal beam or 
ledge. On this they place their round bowl-shaped nest, the 
wall of which is composed of pellets of mud, mingled with 
grass, and securely fastened on the beam. As soon as the 
mudwork is dry, it is warmly lined with grasses, horsehair, or 
feathers; and the nest is then ready for the eggs, which are 
usually from three to five in number, ‘75 in. in length, by ‘5 
in breadth. The ground-colour is of a delicate white, having 
numerous dots and freckles of yellowish-brown and faint lilac 
sprinkled over the whole surface, but more thickly at the larger 
end. The nests are 4 to 6 inches wide, by 2°5 inches deep. 

Sometimes a band of this species and the Fairy Martin * will 
take possession of the upper story of some deserted house, the 
latter building their long flask-shaped nests in clusters under 
the eaves, while the former enter at the windows and take 
possession of the cross beams and rafters. I have seen both 
species breeding under the same roof at the Glebe, Sydney. 

In 1858, while fishing off a small steamer, which, having 
been out of use for some months, was moored a few hundred 
yards from the north shore, in the Sydney harbour, I observed 
a pair of these Swallows fly round the boat, and frequently 
dive underneath the paddle-box. After a long search I disco- 
vered their nest, which was composed of black pitchy mud, 
lined with seaweed and feathers. It was placed upon one of the 
horizontal beams of the paddle-box, and contained three young 
ones, about half fledged. The man in charge informed me that 
the nest had been made when the steamer was lying lower 
down the harbour, and upon its being tugged to where it then 
lay the birds flew round and round it the whole time, evidently 
in a great state of excitement. 

* (Cf. Ibis, 1865, pp. 299, 300, and correction, Ibis, 1866, p. 127.— 
Isp. | 
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Several pairs have for some time past taken possession of an 
old bathing-house at Dobroyde, where every year they build 
on the lower beams, within a few inches of high-water mark : 
these nests are always composed of black pitchy mud, mixed 
with seaweed, obtained, I have no doubt, from the flats at low 
tide; the lining consists of soft dry pieces of bleached sea- 
weed. 


18. CisTicoLa RUFICEPS, Gould, Handb. B. Austral. i. p.353. 


I have before me at present the eggs of two, if not three, 
species of Cisticola, all taken from nests placed in like situa- 
tions, among the reeds, small plants, and weeds growing upon 
the edges of swampy places. 

The nests, as well as the eggs, of all closely resemble cach 
other, being small cup-shaped structures, partly slung to, and 
partly supported by, the twigs of the bushes, or upright reeds, 
among which they were found. In form they are not unlike 
those of Zosterops caerulescens, but take slightly after those of 
Acrocephalus australis, though they are by no means so bulky. 
They are composed of fine grasses and woolly substances ce- 
mented with cobwebs and spiders’ nests, and are about 2 inches 
wide, by 1:5 in. deep. The eggs in nearly every instance were 
three in number; but one nest contained four. The ground- 
colour is a delicate pale blue, dotted, spotted, or blotched with 
brownish-red of various tints and shades. Their length is from 
5 in. to 65, by from *4 to ‘5 in breadth. 

I found Cisticola ruficeps abundant upon the Hunter River, 
on Ash Island aud also upon Long Island, and in the recd-beds 
in the neighbourhood’ of Hexham. This is a very lively and 
interesting species, and differs remarkably in its habits from 
what one would naturally expect im a grass- and recd-frequent- 
ing bird. It may often be seen floating high in the air, almost 
out of sight, and singing sweetly in a lively and pleasing strain, 
although of short duration, but continued at intervals of about 
a quarter of a minute. 

From my note-book I take the following remarks, made 
during one of my last trips to the Hunter River :— 

“ Ash Island, 21st Dee. 1865.— Hearing more Cistieode 
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singing in the lucerne-fields, I started with the gun in search 
of them, and found one perched upon the fence, which I shot, 
and afterwards followed another, which seemed to be about two 
hundred yards off, among the lucerne, but, failing to put it up, 
was somewhat perplexed at still hearing it singing, apparently 
close to me; at last, happening to look towards the sky, I ob- 
served a minute speck high up in the air over my head, soaring 
with outspread wings, floating something after the style of the 
Mirafra horsfieldi, and singing all the time. I could hardly 
believe it was a Cisticola at all, but was delighted to see it de- 
scend, falling, with its wings spread, a few feet at a time, then 
poising itself and chirping, letting itself down in this way until it 
settled on a post in the lucerne a few yards from where I stood, 
and then began to call in its usual note, an ‘almost inde- 
scribable sound, but easily imitated by drawing the air in 
through your lips.” 

I succeeded in calling another down in a similar manner, and 
shot it also, and felt much delighted with my morning’s work, 
formerly believing the Cisticole to be strictly reed- or grass-fre- 
quenting birds, and of feeble flight. 

Some of their notes while flying high closely resemble, as I 
have said, those of Mirafra horsfieldi. When they alight in a 
bed of grass or rushes they make their way through them with 
surprising quickness, procuring their food, which consists prin- 
cipally of seeds, chiefly on the ground, but occasionally ascend- 
ing to the tops of the reeds, more, however, to call, I believe, 
than to obtain food. Several which settled in the lucerne had 
made their way, without showing themselves once, for a very 
considerable distance before I could force them to rise; and I 
was then obliged in most cases to fire at them when on the 
wing. 

They are more easily procured when met with in the reeds, 
as by imitating their notes the males will mount to the top of 
the highest stems and show themselves at once. 

I am still in doubt as to the differences of the sexes in 
plumage : all I obtained were similar; but those which I was 
wont to consider females were unfortunately shot in the abdo- 
men, which prevented my ascertaining the sex with certainty. 
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I may mention, however, that of two skins forwarded from 
South Australia to the Australian Museum at Sydney, one, said 
to be of the female, differs from that of the male in having the 
head, especially the back part of it, striated with black; in 
every other respect the plumage is the same as in those males 
which I have myself dissected. I did not meet with any other 
species, during iny visit to the Hunter, than Cisticola ruficeps. 

The legs are of a light fleshy-brown ; claws lighter ; irides 
light brown ; inside of the mouth fleshy-brown, darker on the 
roof and sides of lower mandible; tip of the tongue blackish ; 
lower mandible fleshy-brown, upper brownish, with the culmen 
and sides of the nostrils blackish. The eggs of C. ruficeps 
are three in number, of a pale blue, spotted largely with 
brownish-red, *5 in. in length, by *4 in width. 


19. ExcaLracroria australis, Gould, Handb. B. Austral. 
i. p. 197. 

The Little Swamp-Quail is found tolerably abundant in the 
marshy parts about Botany Bay and Southhead, in which situ- 
ations it breeds freely, rearing often three broods in the season. 
It usually lays five eggs, in shape resembling those of Synacus 
australis, but much smaller in size, being 1] in. in length, by 
‘8 in breadth, and when fresh of a pale light green colour, 
dotted all over with blackish umber ; in some the ground-colour 
is a dirty olive-yellow; others, again, are almost brown, with 
black dots. This species is known by our Sydney sportsmen 
under the name of the “ King Quail,” and is by most people 
considered a rare bird; but if its natural haunts be visited it 
will be found plentiful enough, although hard to “raise.” It 
shows preference for the long tall grass in low damp situations, 
particularly bordering swamps and lagoons. I have received 
the eggs from various localities, as far inland as Lake Bathurst, 
from the Hunter River, and also from Sydney, or rather the 
Botany, swamps. They breed readily in confinement ; last year 
I saw a pair in the possession of Mr. Palmer, naturalist, of 
Sydney, which had been laying for several months, and had 
just at that time succeeded in hatching four young from a 
set of five eggs. 
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The nest is like that of the rest of the family, a few pieces 
of grass, upon which the eggs are laid, but on the whole 
greatly depending on the nature of the ground. 

The breeding-season lasts from August to January; but in 
confinement they will lay almost at any time of the year. 

The young upon leaving the shell are of a dusky hue, almost 
black. 


XXITI.—Note on Cichladusa arquata and C. guttata. 
By Dr. M. T. von Heverin*. 


(Plate IX.) 


Amoncst the rich natural-history collections brought by Pro- 
fessor Peters from the east coast of Africa, there was a bird 
which has been described by its discoverer under the name of 
Cichladusa arquata. A little later the same bird was described 
by Dr. Hartlaub as Bradyornis spekii, from a specimen collected 
by Capt. Speke at Kazeh. Apparently congeneric is a smaller 
species from the White Nile, observed by me between lat. 5° 
andilat. 7° N. 

Prof. Peters characterizes his genus Cichladusa as follows :— 
“The wing- and tail-feathers, as well as the caligated tarsi, are 
as in the genus Bessonornis, from which, however, it differs in 
its stronger beak, the stiff suberected feathers of the forehead, 
and the rounded nostrils.” A generic separation seems to 
be necessary. From Bradyornis it differs in its lively manners. 
Bradyornis is a slow, indolent, songless, Muscicapine form, 
somewhat allied to Rutzcilla, and to the very aberrant Saxicola 
rufocinerea, Rüpp. 

I add full descriptions of both species. 


1. CICHLADUSA ARQUATA, Peters, Monatsber. K. Akad. Wis- 
sensch. Berlin, 16 March 1863; Journ. für Orn. 1864, p. 352. 
Bradyornis spekii, Hartl., Proc. Zool. Soc. 1863, p. 105; Sclat. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1864, p. 108, No. 6. “ Morning Warbler,” 
Speke, doc. cit. (Plate IX. fig. 1.) 


* [Kindly communicated by Dr. Hartlaub.—LEp. | 


